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CHRISTIANITY AND CHILDREN. 



By Charles R. Henderson, 
The University of Chicago. 



Christianity from a cradle. — Religion sanctifies natural affection. — The 
teaching of fesus as to the holiness of childhood. — Children have a value. 

— Historic service of the church. — Evils of pagan custom.^- Renaissance and 
Reformation. — Free schools. — Patience of teacher.- — Education of daughters. 

— Debt and duty owed to children. — Regenerative energies latent in the 
church. — Hope of mankind in the life of youth. 

Historic Christianity begins with the Holy Night, repre- 
sented by Correggio as a scene of commonplace reality and 
coarseness glorified by a radiance which streamed from the 
Divine Infant. The Son of Man began as a babe, passed through 
the typical phases of human life, and sanctified all. When the 
Logos gave himself in revelation to humanity he entered its life 
by the lowly gate of humble birth. Milton's " Hymn on Christ's 
Nativity " sings of the peaceful hour which ushered in a reign 
of peace and good will. Enchanted shepherds listened to the 
heavenly song of hope : 

" Time will run back and fetch the age of gold ; 

And speckled vanity 

Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 

Will down return to men. 
Orb'd in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 

Mercy will sit between, 

Throned in celestial sheen." 

For thus the classic poet of Puritanism has interpreted the 
angelic praises: "Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men." 

Childhood and love of children were not new elements. 
The necessities of prolonged infancy had made the family. It 
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was not the love of man and woman for each other so much as 
the appeal of wailing and helpless infancy which led the first 
steps of human progress and, at the dawn of recorded time, 
cemented and ennobled the family. Jesus came not to create 
the family but to regenerate it. He found it existing as a prov- 
idential fact, but full of evil, because man was evil. He saw in 
it the possibilities of the divine ideal which shaped it. 

Among those ancient Aryan peoples from whom we have 
sprung the House Spirit, the ancestor, was an object of affection- 
ate and loyal worship, of confidence and love. Offerings were 
made to the powerful shades, and for thousands of years a real 
flame was kindled on the hearth where the meal was shared with 
living and dead. The safety and happiness of the household 
seemed to them to depend on the favor of these invisible and 
deified members of the family. The oldest son was selected to 
succeed his father as priest, and it was his duty to propitiate the 
favor of the familiar spirit. It was regarded as a great calamity 
if there was no son to offer the funereal honors. A similar 
feeling prevails in China and other countries to this day. Under 
the influence of this belief, which seems so strange to us, a son 
was greatly desired, and parental instincts were fostered by the 
belief. But a daughter was of less value. A deformed or 
superfluous son might be refused by his father and left to perish. 
The child was valued primarily for the sake of the household, 
not for its own intrinsic worth. When the ancient city states 
grew up this sentiment was persistent and children were regarded 
in the light of political interests. Natural affection always 
influenced conduct, and this was particularly true of mothers. 
But even natural affection became blunted by the extremes of 
luxury and misery in the Roman Empire before Christ appeared. 

Christianity changed the point of view. The object of wor- 
ship could no longer be a household god or national deity, but 
must be the Universal Father. There is no selection of the old- 
est son to represent the family, for all are priests unto God. 
Utility to the state is no longer the standard of judgment, for 
even the weakest son of Adam has in him the possibilities of 
full citizenship in the kingdom of God. These teachings were 
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revolutionary and made childhood central in the new Christian 
society. The early chapters of Matthew and Luke made an 
impression on the church which could never be erased. There 
was sketched in outline a model for childhood, instructive to 
parents, attractive to the young. The few fragmentary hints in 
the evangel have supplied poets, musicians, sculptors, painters, 
and orators with pathetic and inspiring motives. Poverty there 
felt fellowship, and moral beauty asked for adequate artistic 
expression. The very gaps in the story leave room for the 
innocent recreations of imagination, for apocryphal tales, poetic 
fancies, and mystical symbols of a divine presence. 

The teachings of Jesus in his public ministry gave articulate 
voice to the meaning of his child life. We read of his tender yet 
dignified treatment of mothers and children, in painful contrast 
with the narrow and harsh protest of his disciples, and the disposi- 
tion of the Divine Father shines about the sacred page. A simple 
hymn of our childhood tells the instinctive response to the story : 

" I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
That his arms had been thrown around me ; 
And that I might have seen his kind looks when he said, 
' Let the little ones come unto me.' " 

These teachings of Jesus reveal the estimate of childhood 
there in heaven where all stands clear in its true character. 
"Of such is the kingdom of heaven." "Their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father." He who knew best of all the 
fearful possibilities of hereditary evil dared to utter such enco- 
miums, dared to set forth a child as, in some sense, a type of the 
character he had come to create. Obedience, filial trust, inno- 
cence, promise fair of every good quality, absence of prejudice, 
an open heart "fit for the seeds of virtue strewed," were ele- 
ments which won his praise and showed his intention. 

The teaching of Jesus has always awakened in sympathetic 
minds a feeling that children are desirable to complete life, to 
awaken in parents a sense of responsibility, to steady and 
moderate lower impulses, to make the family a fruitful branch 
of the vine of life eternal. That holy doctrine of childhood, 
based on the authority of the incomparable Teacher, tends to 
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make a corrupting example seem hideous and revolting to con- 
science and heart ; to make sacrifices for offspring a part of 
devotion to God ; to awaken aspiration to live so purely, nobly, 
wisely, and unselfishly that tiny feet may safely follow the paths 
we choose for ourselves ; to make marriage more than a legal 
contract for personal gratification, to make it indissoluble even 
under the tests of trial and friction, for the sake of the little 
ones to whom divorce would mean shame, misery, and ruin. 

The historic services of the church on behalf of youth are 
illuminations of the sacred text, an embodiment of the holy 
ambitions of the young Christ : 

" When I was yet a child no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good ; myself I thought 
Born to that end." 

Jesus is still about his Father's business, in his Father's house, 
which is this world where work may be the best worship. He 
is still with his people, erasing the scribbled legends from the 
palimpsest of his gospel and interpreting in social philanthropies 
the heart of his message. 

Out of the life and teachings of Christ and his apostles have 
grown the historic forces and institutions of organized Chris- 
tianity in the world's life. No man understands the New Testa- 
ment unless he has read the commentary which the holy charity 
of the church has written on the pages of history. It is useless 
to attempt to dissect the service rendered by the church from 
other elements. The task is as impossible as to distinguish the 
waters of rivers in the Gulf of Mexico. All good is Christian. 
Moonlight is reflected sunlight. If more exact historical inves- 
tigation some day shows that sanctifying power touched the 
ancient family other than that ministered by priest or pres- 
byter, we shall not admit that this purifying energy was not 
due to the immanent Christ "by whom he made the worlds." 
Why should we take gems from Christ's crown by refusing to 
credit to the Logos the moral grandeur of stoicism ? Unques- 
tionably stoicism did much to mitigate the evils which degraded 
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children at Rome, although it fell far short of the teaching which 
Jesus brought. The church itself is "not that light," but only 
a lamp stand, and not always even a trusty torchbearer. 

Making all concessions to the merit of stoicism, and confess- 
ing all just charges of ecclesiastical defect, we are still justified 
in asserting that the church never quite forgot the manger of 
Bethlehem. Even the ascetic monk, in his vision of innocence, 
might take the Christ Child in his arms while his cell seemed 
flooded with golden rays, "rich and like a lily in bloom." We 
must leave to another article in this number the theme of artistic 
treatment of this subject. Yet there is a vital bond between art 
and social service, for both are aspects and expressions of the 
same beliefs, aspirations, hopes. The same Spirit of Jesus which 
raised Raphael to the height of the Sistine Madonna also moved 
Savonarola, Luther, St. Francis, Fliedner, Wichern, C. L. Brace, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and a host of teachers to their social ministry 
for childhood. Spurgeon challenged the skeptical world with 
his ringing words : " The God that answers by orphanages, let 
him be God." 

Christianity, in the church of the heroic ages, contended 
against inveterate evils of pagan custom. The conduct of that 
decadent empire in respect to children is revolting beyond 
description. Many of the rich, luxurious, and voluptuous hated 
the very thought of having the care of the young. The respon- 
sibilities of motherhood were avoided in every possible wav and 
women of noble rank freed themselves of unwelcome burdens 
by infanticide and without rebuke. Even the ancient dread of 
the House Spirit did not restrain these evils, while both 
premiums and penalties of the state failed to correct the fatal 
corruption of faith and manners. The rearing of offspring was 
only too frequently left to ignorant and debased slaves. From 
ancient times the father had possessed and used the right to 
expose son or daughter to vultures, frost, or slave-hunters. 

From the first the church diffused in the Roman empire the 
Hebrew yearning for children, made more tender by sweet 
memories of the Divine Babe, made universal by the doctrine 
of human brotherhood. Therefore bishops went about to gather 
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up waifs and foundlings and gave to holy women the care of 
deformed and abandoned infants. The penitential discipline did 
not fail to censure and punish members of the church for acts 
which among their heathen neighbors were regarded as venial 
faults. 

There is a darker side. Asceticism, deepening poverty, 
invasions of rude barbarians, darkening clouds of ignorance, 
rank superstition, misleading heresies of dualism, ecclesiastical 
ambition and chiliasm continued to corrupt the fair doctrine of 
Jesus and dilute his influence. But even then Christianity 
grafted its benign teaching upon the rude stock of Germanic 
life. Faith blossomed not only in altar pieces but in hospitals 
and asylums, in schools and in watchful care of tempted and 
imperiled youth. 

The Renaissance, turbid with defiling elements, was yet a 
reassertion of the worth, beauty, and joy of healthy life and 
natural affection. On its darker side it was sensual but on the 
better side it affirmed the goodness of the Creator and of his 
works. In the Puritan revolt under Savonarola we see glimpses 
of white-robed boys moving in procession to protest against the 
pagan excesses of the period. 

The Reformation gave to the modern world the pastor's 
family. This type of family is not without its pathetic and even 
ridiculous side. Much cheap sarcasm, not altogether without 
shrewd reason, has assailed it. Society is only too prone to make 
the parson extremely poor and then to scold him because his 
numerous children suffer. The parson has sometimes been in 
fault. But impartial judgment shows another side. The pastor's 
house in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, England and New 
England has been the home of simple culture, of "plain living 
and high thinking." Take out of the literature and social life of 
those nations the products, direct and indirect, of manse and par- 
sonage, and the world's spiritual riches would suffer incalculably. 

The free common schools, secular and "godless" as some 
assert, are clearly a product of Christian influences. They are 
in direct and historic line with the church schools of the bishops 
of early days, of the monastic schools of the Middle Ages, of 
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the institutions patronized by Charlemagne, of those created by 
Luther and of the prophetic establishments of our New England 
fathers. If our American secular schools have little direct 
religious teaching, they are at least conducted by persons who 
embody, in the main, Christian ideals of character and conduct. 
Another institution, the Sunday school, has been developed in 
America as nowhere else, just because the church could not 
depend on the state for religious teaching. Never before was 
seen such a magnificent army of unpaid voluntary instructors, 
giving their lives to the holiest task of humanity. State-sup- 
ported schools, ruled by political parties, might give better 
intellectual instruction, but could never supply the moral 
enthusiasm and inventive spirit of these most free schools of 
piety and patriotism. Nothing but united effort of all Christians 
is wanted to bring Christian teaching within the reach of every 
child. 

Christian faith and hope sustain the patience which is 
required for the rearing of children. There must be a high 
estimate of the possibilities of the young immortals, new to 
earth and sky. Such faith inspired the words of Ascham : 
"Some men, friendly enough of nature, but of small judgment 
in learninge, do thinke, I take to moch paines, and spend to 
moch time, in settinge forth these childrens affaires. But those 
good men were never brought up in Socrates Schole, who saith 
plainlie, that no man goeth about a more godlie purpose, than he 
that is mindfull of the good bringing up, both of hys owne, and 

other mens children In writing this booke, I have had 

earnest respecte to three speciall pointes, trothe of Religion, 
honestie in living, right order in learninge. In which three waies, 
I praie God, my poore children may diligently waulke ; for whose 
sake, as nature would, and reason required, or necessitie also 
somewhat compelled, I was the willinger to take these paines." 
And what ill-paid teacher has not enjoyed the revenge of this 
noble resentment : "And it is pitie, that commonlie, more care is 
had to finde out a cunninge man for their horse, than a cunninge 
man for their children. . . . God that sitteth in heaven laugheth 
their choice to skorne, and rewardeth their liberalitie as it 
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should : for he suffereth them to have tame and well ordered 
horse, but wilde and unfortunate children : and therefore in the 
ende they finde more pleasure in their horse than comforte in 
their children." 

The expansion of Christian ideas must lead to care for the 
superior education of girls. The stage of culture reached by a 
people is measured by their treatment of women and girls. We 
may admit that the particular methods of co-education are under 
trial, and that the experiment is not yet wide enough for con- 
fident generalizations. But co-education does at least signify 
that every girl shall have an equal opportunity with her brother 
to find out her powers. The path to the sunny heights of uni- 
versity life shall be opened to her and she shall have suf- 
ficient discipline and knowledge to enable her to make a choice 
among all good ways, and not be held to a narrow field of 
selection. 

There is a sense in which the church owes a debt to chil- 
dren. How could we attach any meaning to the Lord's prayer 
to "Our Father" if we had not had a race training in filial 
pietv ? The hour of regeneration often comes to a selfish and 
worldly man with the birth of his first child. It was so with 
Pestalozzi. In his wife's diary he wrote: "Send me thy spirit 
from on high. Give me now new strength, create in me a new 
heart, fresh zeal. Oh, my son, my son ! Horrible thought ! If 
I were to fail in my duty to thee, if I were to lead thee astray 
from thy proper path, thou mightest some day before the Judge 
be the accuser of thy father, of him whose duty it was to lead 
thee aright." A little child, walking in meditation by her father 
on a starry evening after a beautiful Sabbath, released him from 
life weariness and brought his mind to God by saying: "Papa, 
don't you think the angels were in the world today ?" Words- 
worth tells us how the boy, keeping company with the shepherd 
father, led him upward : 

" From the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 
And that the old man's heart seemed born again." 
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And Mrs. Browning notes the same influence of children 
hanging on the mother's neck and making her a better woman : 

" Ah me, the vines 
That bear such fruit are proud to stoop with it ; 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand." 

And if we owe children a debt we owe them a duty. The 
work of the church for neglected childhood is not yet done ; 
and as the great factory system invades our agricultural West 
one state after another will be required to protect infancy from 
greed and ignorance and forgetfulness. Even now we may, if 
we have sensitive spirits, hear the "cry of the children" of the 
huge shops. Read the reports of factory inspectors in almost 
any state, but especially where public attention has not been 
aroused, and listen to the cry : 

" ' Grief has made us unbelieving, — 

We look up for God, but tears have made us blind.' 

Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

O my brothers, what ye preach ? 

For God's possible is taught by his world's loving — 

And the children doubt of each." 

" How long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child's heart?" 

We are coming to recognize the voice of Christ in this 
appeal. We are coming to what noble Oscar McCulloch loved 
to call the "Church of the Divine Fragments," whose duty it is 
to gather up all the fragments that nothing be lost. Pedagog- 
ical science and art are now engaged in developing special 
methods for bringing backward and feeble-minded children to 
the full stature of which they are capable. When we have pro- 
vided adequately for the imbecile we have reached the last 
stratum of human need, but we are far from attaining that 
goal. 

If our task is not yet done, neither is the power latent in 
Christianity exhausted. There is the power of the endless life. 
The church is constantly creating higher ideals of duty, ever 
judging itself by worthier standards, ever more remorseful for 
neglect, ever more deeply moved by the story of the Divine 
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Child. If the church grows cold the Scripture reading in public 
worship or family devotions kindles afresh the sacred flame. 
And if the church had never done anything but give Christmas, 
with its associations, to the world, it would have deserved well 
of philanthropy. The genius of Dickens has illustrated the 
power of that holiday to awaken affection and renew life with 
even a selfish man. By reason of Christian motives kinder- 
gartens are multiplied, not merely to reform the hardened 
offender, but rather to anticipate the inroads of evil and start 
the youth aright at the parting of the ways. The church is 
realizing the truth of biology, and is assimilating the revelations 
of exact science with the spiritual impulses of charity and faith. 
The frequent use of the words heredity and environment in 
religious appeals is witness to this process. Tennyson, the great 
Christian poet, has taught us how children, stolen in infancy by 
a she-wolf, 

" Housed 

In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 

And mock their foster mother on four feet, 

Till, straightened, they grew up wolf-like men, 

Worse than wolves." 

A long space stretches between the Nazareth Boy and the social 
revolutions of the twentieth century. But at the heart of all the 
fermenting energy of goodness is the truth of the holy child- 
hood of Jesus. The reverent study of the advent, accompanied 
by carols and anthems, starts millions of generous youth in an 
upward direction, and wings their ambitions with hope, and faith, 
and love. The deathless Book is a fountain of eternal life. The 
study of the life of Christ is the well of noblest social forces. 
The sciences which deal with explanation could not exist in 
their present form if creative Christianity had not furnished the 

material. 

" The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hand — 
Who saith, 'A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half ; trust God, see all, nor be afraid.' " 



